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Text by Stephen Goode/Photograph by Rick Kozak 


M. Stanton Evans and the National Journalism Center 
continue to train aspiring reporters to recognize the 
substance of a story the better to inform their readers. 


tan Evans is a longtime movement 
conservative whose commitment 
to that cause goes back to the 
[950s, For many years he was editori- 
| al-page editor and editor at the Indi- 
anapolis News and then a nationally 
syndicated columnist. Since 1977, he’s 
served as director of the National Jour- 
nalism Center in Washington, where he 


has supervised the rigorous training of 


hundreds of journalists who now hold 
jobs throughout the country in print 
journalism and on 
radio and television. 
Several are on the staf} 


people’ reaches a position of power 
where he can do us some good, he ceas- 
es to be ‘one of our people.” This is a 
complaint that when conservatives win 
high office they turn away from conser- 
vative principles. Does Evans’ law apply 
to George W. Bush? 

M. Stanton Evans: | don’t think it’s 
applicable in George W. Bush's case. To 
be utterly candid, | never considered 
him to be one of our people. Not that I 
have any hostility toward him, but con- 

sidering those who 
lined up early for him, 
George W. was a con- 


of Insight magazine. There § siderably different 

A man admired for . kettle of fish, say. 
his wit, Evans also ts somet. hing from Barry Goldwater 
a scholar. In 1994, he ; or Ronald Reagan. 
published ene of the WFONS with both of whom were 
best works ever done th e mass much more definitely 


on the role of religion 
in the formation of this 
country, The Theme 
Is Freedom: Religion, 
Politics and the Amer- 
ican Tradition — a 
book that marinated and grew in the 
hack of his mind for three decades before 
he sat down to write it, Evans tells 
Insight. Having thought it through, the 
drafting took him just a year. 

Evans is working on a book about Joe 
McCarthy, the late Wisconsin Republi- 
_ can senator, for which Evans collected 
50,000 FBI documents (“a real pav- 
load of stuff.” he says) and a lot of other 
material. “The book is certain to outrage 
everyone,” Evans claims. 

Insight: Years ago, you developed 
what came to be known as “Evans” law,” 
which says that, “Whenever ‘one of our 
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media today. 


conservative-move- 
ment leaders. Both 
were point men for the 


conservative cause | 


over and against the 

East Coast establish- 

ment and Rockefeller-type liberal 
Republicanism. 

Karly on, | think people with big 


clout decided that Governor Bush was | 


going to be the nominee. Conservatives 
who didn’t know a lot about him were 
so tired of their eight years in the wilder- 
ness that they said, “Let’s go with him,” 
and so most everybody got behind him 
from the outset. 

He was something of an unknown 
quantity at that point, Rorschach-like, so 
in a sense he’s the converse of my law 
in that he was not perceived as being one 


| of our people, but he’s now performing 


cvans Teaches Art ant Personal Bio 
€ of Journalism 





M. Stanton Evans: “7here 


are many, many positive 
elements that we should he 
cheering.” 


Currently: Director of the 
National Journalism Cen- 
ter in Washington, a pro- 
gram of the Young Ameri- 
ca’s Foundation. 


Born: July 20, 1934, in 
Kingsville, Texas. 


Education: Yale University, 
bachelor of arts degree in 
English. Graduate work in 
economics, New York Uni- 
versity. 


Career: Editor, Indianapo- 
lis News. Columnist for 
the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate. 


Books: The Theme Is Free- 
dom: Religion, Politics 
and the American Tradi- 
tion (1994) and six others. 


Most influential book: “The 
book that had the most 
impact on me was Richard 
Weaver's /deas Have Con- 
sequences. | first read it in 
1956, ordered 10 copies 
and sent them to 10 peo- 
ple. ’'d never done that 
before, and I’ve never 
done it since.” 
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much more like one than | personally 
would have anticipated. And some peo- 
ple have said, with some justice, that he’s 
in many ways a lot more like Ronald 
Reagan than he is like his own father. 
But the jury’s still out. 

Insight: You sound pleased with this 
unexpected development. 

MSE: | had a growing enthusiasm for 
now-president Bush when he was a can- 
didate. But the thing that really tipped 
me in his favor was when I learned that, 
if he were elected, Alec Baldwin would 
leave the country. 

I said at the time that got my vote right 
there [laughs]. But Baldwin has backslid 
on that promise; he’s still here. I have 
suggested that we all take out full-page 
ads in the New York Times, signed by 
hundreds of academics, urging Baldwin 
to fulfill the promise he made during the 
campaign. And only if that doesn’t work 


| should he be deported. 


Insight: What made you think that 
there was a need in America for the 
National Journalism Center? 

MSE: Just observing what’s out there 
[laughs]. I’m an old newspaper editor, 
and | for 16 years worked in Indiana as 
editor of the /ndianapolis News. Tran the 
editorial page and had plenty of time to 
observe what was happening. It wasn’t 
just a philosophical problem. 

Of course, | saw that most of the peo- 
ple going into journalism were left-lib- 
erals, to put it mildly. But T didn’t think 
they were trained journalistically. What 
they did was much too superficial and 
much too oriented toward legislation in 
a bad way. What I mean by that is that 
the typical coverage of a bill would con- 
centrate on the likelihood of its pas- 


| Sage. It was a horse-race-type coverage 


that focused on nonessentials as opposed 
to substance. 

This always has been a problem in 
journalism, but it’s become more of a 
problem because the issues have become 
more complicated. When I was a kid, we 
didn’t have to write about health care. 
That was not an issue journalistically. 
We didn’t have to write about science 
questions such as global warming and 
things of that nature. But now these are 
top-of-the-line issues, so if journalists 
don't have some grasp of the swhstance 
of what they’re dealing with, they’re 
really not about to cover the story, are 
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they? So we lay particular stress in our 
y YP 


training to understanding the substance 
of a story — learning how to get the 
story in-depth. 

To sum up, the premise of our exis- 
tence is that there’s something wrong 
with the mass-communications media 
the way they are today. The liberal bias 
is manifest, but the superficiality is in 
some ways as bad (and, in some cases, 
worse) than the ideological problem. 
They compound one another and work 
together to become an even greater prob- 
lem in combination. What we try to 
teach would be as useful to somebody of 
no ideology as it would be to someone 
with a strong ideology, whatever that 
ideology might be. 


We lay particular 
stress in our 
(raining to 
understanding 
the substance 

of a story — 
learning how to 
get the story 
in-depth. 


Insight: How many students can you 
take at any one time at the National 
Journalism Center? 

MSE: The most we ever have at any 


session is about 30 to 35, Once we had 


39, and that was really too many. The 
program lasts 12 weeks. We run it 
around the calendar with a spring ses- 
sion, a summer session and a fall ses- 
sion. There’s a little minisession over the 
holidays to accommodate people who 
can’t otherwise attend. The spring and 
fall sessions tend to be smaller because 
most of the students are available only 
in the summer, 

The net of it is that we have 50 or so 
students a year. In a big year we might 
have 80. How many is governed partly 
by money. We give students scholar- 





ships, and the housing is subsidized. So 
a lot depends on how much money we 
have. 

Insight: For what kind of students are 
you looking? 

MSE: I look for a strong liberal-arts 
background with a plus. Or I look for a 
hard-science background. We love econ 
majors, but the econ majors going into | 
journalism are few and far between. 

We can't do remedial civilization, so 
we're looking for people who bring 
something and then we make journalists 
out of them. We look for the substance. 

While we don’t discriminate against 
people who have been to J-school [jour- 
nalism school], we look for other things. | 
You know as well as | that the skills of 
journalism are not exactly something 
you should be studying in the class- 
room for four years, It’s a trade school 


| at that level, learning how to write a lead, 
| for example. Any reasonably sharp per- 


son can pick up this sort of thing in a few 
weeks. 

Insight: Do you keep track of stu- 
dents, help them find jobs, that sort of 
thing? 

MSE: We have run through here now 
about 1,400 students in 24 years. Our 
track record on the job market is pretty 
good, We do work with our students 
after they leave; we don’t just put them 
out the door and say goodbye. We help 
them get job interviews and prepare 
portfolios. 

As they progress through their 
careers we try to stay in touch with | 
them, partly because we just want to and — 
partly because we may hear of a job that 


they might want to have in the next 


phase of their careers. Someone calls us 
and says they want someone with five 
years’ experience in daily newspaper 
work, and we make a recommendation. 

Insight: How many of your 1,400 
graduates go into media work? 

MSE: We calculate that about 900 of 
them went into some field of media 
activity. Sometimes they go into public 
relations or advertising. Others go to 
work on [Capitol] Hill, becoming 
speechwriters or press people. We count 
that as using the training they received | 
here, though we don’t particularly 
encourage it. If they go off into some- 
thing totally extraneous, like becoming 
lawyers, we don’t count that. 
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insight: Do most of your graduates go 
into print journalism’? 

MSE: Quite a few are on TV. Some of 
them are quite well-known, such as John 
Fund and Ann Coulter. Both are on TV 
a lot, but they’re primarily print people. 
By and large we don’t have any in-house 
electronic capability, but we’re working 
to attain it. 

Insight: And there are internships in 
radio and TV that your students can 
take advantage of while they are in 
Washington? 

MBE: In the 12-week sessions we 
divide them into two groups: Half of 
them stay here and work with our facil- 
ities at the center; the other half go out- 
side to intern with, say, Bob Novak or 
with Insight magazine, places like that. 
We do have lots of internships where 
they get TV or radio training. 

Insight: Is there a journalist from the 
past to whom you point and say to your 
students, “That's the way it’s done’”? 

MSE: It doesn’t have to be the past. 
Bob Novak is one. He speaks to our stu- 
dents regularly, and he’s hired all of his 
reporters from this program for the last 
20 years. 

Now it’s a fact that a lot of these kids 
want to be pundits. They want to hold 
forth about the issues. But we tell them, 
“Pay your dues first, be a reporter,’ and 
I make the point that Bob Novak is a 
good example. 

Novak is one of the most famous of 
the talking heads and columnists in the 
| nation today, but he paid his dues as a 
hard-news reporter for many, many 
years, Starting out in [llinois. Then he 
went to Indiana. He worked for the Wall 
Street Journal and for Associated Press, 
and he is still a reporter. He isn’t just sit- 


ting back theorizing about things; he’s | 


out there every day, getting hard news 
and collecting information. 

So there’s someone we can point to 
and say he practices what we preach: 
Become a reporter and the rest can be 
added. [f all you want ts to be a pundit 
and pontificator, then go someplace else. 

Insight: It’s easy to tell which pundits 
are just “sitting back theorizing,” as you 
put it, and which have been careful to 
collect the facts, isn’t it? 

MSE: Yes. | think it is. You can tell 
how good a reporter any columnist is 
when you read the column not so much 
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to get the columnist’s opinion, but 
because you know you'll learn some- 
thing you did not know. In fact, with 
most columnists you'll be able to predict 
what the opinion is. But if you learn a 
lot about what’s going on from what they 
write or say, then to me that’s the real 
test. 

Insight: So what you teach here is 
good, basic, honest reporting. 

MSE: Well. we do not do thesis jour- 
nalism. We don’t believe in starting off 
with a conclusion and then collecting 
evidence to support it. A lot of people 
don't understand that about us. Because 
everyone knows I’m a conservative, they 
assume that the object of this program 
is to turn out conservative journalists. 


You can tell how 
good a reporter 
any columnist is 
when you read 
the column and 
know you ll learn 
something you 


did not know. 


In a very important sense that is not 
the case because, if a kid comes to us 
who is a very strong conservative and 
that’s all he or she brings to the table, and 
he’s not willing to become a good 
reporter, then we both are wasting our 
time. If a person comes to us who isn’t 
the most convinced conservative in the 
world and, as a result of being here, that 
person can go out and do an honest and 
accurate job, then neither of us has wast- 
ed our time. But in all candor, most of 
our applicants are conservatives. 

Insight; What do you tell students 
about the problems of lazy reporting? 

MSE: It’s a big problem. We try to get 
beyond the mind-set that everything ts 
“online” and all I need do ts sit down at 
my computer and pull it off for a story. 
Far from it! 


One reason we stay here in this very 


expensive piece of real estate [on Capi- 
tol Hill] is that Congress is just eight 


blocks away. We can get to the hearings. 


_ We are close by the House and Senate 


office buildings, the GAO [General 
Accounting Office], the Congressional 
Budget Office. All these information 
sources are just minutes away. 

So we say to our students, “Don't just 
sit there at your computer and see what's 
already online. Put your shoes on, get up 
and go down to the hearings.” This is 


problematic because what they're learn- | 
ing some places is that if you can’t get | 


it on the Internet it doesn’t exist. 

We're not totally Luddite here, 
though, of course, | am [laughs]. Student 
journalists should use the computer as 
they would any tool. I tell them there’s 
no substitute for going to the hearing or 
whatever and meeting the people, 
observing what’s going on, talking to the 
experts and the witnesses, and inter- 
viewing that staffer who advises the sen- 
ator and is hovering over his shoulder 
during the hearings. See that anony- 
mous person in the background — he’s 
the one who knows what’s going on and 
why. 

Insight: Are you an optimist when it 
comes to the future of the nation? 

MSE: I’m congenitally an optimist or 
| wouldn’t be teaching journalism to the 
young. There’s nothing wrong with 
young people intrinsically; [they are] 


nice kids. What I do observe — and | 
| there are exceptions — Is that they don’t | 


seem to be getting taught very much. 


I see problems resulting from a lack | 


of preparation and background that you 
wouldn't think students would have after 
being in school 16 years. | don’t blame 
them for that; | blame the schools from 
which they re coming. 

Insight: Can we get you to end this 
interview with an example of the famed 
Evans wit? 

MSE: Let me quote somebody else. 


_ There ts a lot wrong out there to observe 
and report but, when I think about it, I’m 


reminded of Mark Twain’s comment that, 
“Wagner's music is better than it sounds.” 
It’s not as bad out there as some of my 
complaining makes it sound. There are 
many, many positive elements that we 
should be cheering and on which we can 


premise considerable optimism. e | 
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